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Mr. Graham's view of the Eussians, but by Mr. Graham's attitude 
toward the Russian Jews. But whatever the provocation, the pas- 
sage is regrettable. 

The fundamental defect in Mr. Zangwill's essays is that, while 
they very effectively emphasize principles and very skillfully dis- 
entangle logical snarls, they seldom go deeply into causes. Thus 
his discussions not infrequently issue either in truisms or in some- 
what arbitrary assertions. The statement that " the love of law 
must yield to the law of love " is uncontrovertible if the Christian 
ideal is true — though perhaps not everyone would feel obliged to 
accept as an immediate inference the conclusion that "if Ger- 
many desires of our [British] territory she must have it." The 
statement that for those who question whether or not it is right to 
kill men in a national cause the answer "Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's" is sufficient, is, to say the least, debatable. 

There is good thought in Mr. Zangwill's essays: ethically, the 
author is usually clairvoyant. There is suggestive thought in them : 
the whole discussion of the place and function of the Church, for 
example, is full of insight. Characteristically keen, too, is Mr. 
Zangwill's argument that the extension of liberty which the grant- 
ing of female suffrage would mean is particularly needed in Eng- 
land now, since victory or defeat may equally bring a " wave of 
militarism, of conscription, of further reduction of liberty." There 
are brilliancies of phrase in the essays without number — pointed 
ironies, witty formulations of truth. To those who, in reading of 
war-themes, can concentrate their minds upon ethical preachments, 
upon thought-provoking suggestions, upon verbal brilliancies, this 
book of Mr. Zangwill's will prove edifying. 



The Free Man and the Soldier: By Ralph Barton Perry. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. 

The function of the philosopher is not merely to labor toward 
that ever-receding goal of philosophy — the explanation of the uni- 
verse as a whole — nor to trace intelligibly the development of 
philosophic thought from remotest times to the present. The man 
of philosophic mind has a more directly valuable work to do. He 
may play a useful part in society by applying his gift of analysis 
to the ideas which most persons uncritically accept and by keeping 
before men's minds those general truths which too often escape 
notice in the confusion of particular interests. Seldom, indeed, does 
truth as seen from the philosophic viewpoint immediately prevail ; 
yet it is of the highest consequence that it should be expressed. 

That a philosopher may be a charming essayist has been shown 
by certain writers of the type of John Piske and William James.; 
The fact is reemphasked by the high merit and readability of the 
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group of essays by Ralph Barton Perry, professor of philosophy in 
Harvard University, which have recently been published under the 
general title, The Free Man and the Soldier. 

As explained by the sub-title, the essays are really studies in the 
reconciliation of liberty with discipline. They deal with subjects 
as apparently remote from one another as war, education, and 
woman's suffrage. 

In the title essay the author lays bare the fallacy of the common 
assumption that universal military service is opposed to an indi- 
vidualism that is worthy and admirable. In ' ' The Vigil of Arms ' ' 
he discusses compendiously the question, "How shall we be as 
strong as the hazard of war requires, with the least prejudice to our 
peaceful pursuits and our constructive humane ends? " An analysis, 
in another essay, of national culture as a motive for aggression, 
"When aggression takes high ground," gives him occasion to define 
with uncommon clearness the saving idea of tolerance. Not less 
admirable for its pointed and lucid statement of essentials is his 
essay on ' ' What Is Worth Fighting For ' ' ? The creation of ' ' some 
greater unit of civic life," capable of controlling the nations, is 
obviously the means by which the peace of the world is ultimately 
to be secured. "But how," asks Professor Perry, "shall we go 
forward to this end? Not by abandoning what has already been 
achieved, the integrity of the nation. For what we seek is some- 
thing greater than nationality, not something less." Following a 
similar vein of thought, the author, in his essay upon " Non-Re- 
sistance and the Present War," riddles the pacifism of Bertrand 
Russell. 

Professor Perry's discourses upon education and his essay upon 
"The Useless Virtues" are even better worth reading than his 
discussions of peace and war. One would have to look far for a 
wiser defense of liberal education than his "Education for Free- 
dom," while the distinction which he establishes in "The Useless 
Virtues" between "long-range and short-range practicality" is 
really illuminating. 

Though the thought expressed in these essays is not, in general, 
of striking novelty — the ideas for the most part being of the sort 
that are now much in the air — the clearness and grace with which 
the author sets forth fundamentally sound views, the freedom of 
his exposition from doubtful or irrelevant complications, make his 
book valuable as a guide. Far from being a plodding demonstration, 
each essay is rather a succession of clarifying remarks. 



